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ARTISTA'S 30 opaque colors are the product of advanced 
research, formulation and control. Only ARTISTA® powder 
paint maintains the brilliant vibrance of each and every 


color... everytime you use it, alone or intermixed. 
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The Sturges planetary drive table model 
etching press made a hit at the recent New 
York Art Convention. It has a 
steel bed 18x30 inches, solid steel upper and 
lower rollers, each four inches in diameter. 
The unique planetary drive mechanism al- 
lows this press to be used for its primary 
function of producing intaglio prints, but its 
heavy springs lift the roller sufficiently high 
to allow the use of type-high blocks and lithe 
It is suited as well to paper plate 
lithography. All gears are concealed within 
the case of the planetary drive mechanism, 
thus eliminating gear guards. New engineer- 
ing allows easy practical shimming of the 
lower roller to suit artists’ needs without the 
use of shim metal or paper. All details on 
the Sturges etching press can be yours if you 
write No. 209 on your Inquiry Card. 


Teachers 


stones. 


Celebrating 23 years in audio-visual dis- 
tribution, Bailey Films, Inc., has become par- 
ticularly well known in the art field. Their 
catalogs and brochures arrive at the desks 
of NAEA members throughout the year, and 





teachers have responded so enthusiastically 
that the Bailey art library has been placed in 
several universities, providing regional rental 
service where the demand is greatest. 
Three new subjects are being circulated this 
fall, all for elementary grades. Mosaics for 
Schools and Discovering Sculpture are de- 
scribed in the center insert of this issue. 
How to Make a Stencil Print is the newest 
offering by Mrs. Ruby Niebauer, University 
of Wisconsin. Mrs. Niebauer many 
awards for the previous films in her Creative 
Craft Series ‘also described in center insert), 
and has just been made a Fellow in the In- 
ternational Institute of Arts and Letters. 


won 


Bailey Films now has about 40 of its own 
exclusive art films. However, the company 
offers a total of more than 150 art titles for 
rental throughout the country. These com- 
prise a collection from several companies, 
making Bailey a leading source in the field. 
To get complete catalogs of Bailey Films 
write No. 221] on your Inquiry Card. 


Children’s Art Month, again to be cele- 
brated in March, 1962, is sponsored by The 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute and 


endorsed by the National Art Education As- 
sociation for the purpose of encouraging pub- 
lic awareness of the value and importance of 
participating art in the development of all 
children. Art educators throughout the coun- 
try have found this month an excellent time 
to build better public support for their 
school arts and crafts programs. 


At the request of school districts, the first 
Children’s Art Month was proclaimed by two 
state governors. Others enlisted the coopera- 
tion of museums, libraries, department stores 
and churches to hold city-wide exhibitions of 
children’s art. Parent-Teacher groups played 
an important part in devoting meetings and 
discussions to art. 

Information on how art educators may take 
an active part in celebrating the Children’s 
Art Month may be secured by writing No. 
211 on your Inquiry Card. 


Your pupils should enjoy using the new 
easel recently developed by a large eastern 
manufacturer. The re- 
designed and improved 
model has two complete 
working areas, is fin- 
ished in natural lac- 
quer, and has washable 
green chalkboards. It 
is suitable for children 
five to 15 years old. 
Height of the boards is 
adjustable on slides 
and can be changed readily by merely loos- 
ening instead of removing and replacing 
screws. The easel components include a pad 
holder, adjustable paint and brush tray on 
each side and two 20x26-inch green 
ease” chalkboards which are adjustable in 
height from 25% to 33 inches. Literature on 
the new children’s easel will be forwarded 
if you write No. 212 on your Inquiry Card. 
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You can take the drudgery out of mixing 
clay in ceramics classrooms and studios with 
the new pug mill in- 
troduced by a mid- 
western manufactur- 
er. It will be much 
appreciated by stu- 
dents, sculptors and 
potters who have 
had to mix clay by 
hand or with impro- 
vised machinery. 
The mill mixes 
more than 300 pounds of clay per hour to 
throwing or modeling consistency. Dry pow- 
dered clay, moistened clay chunks and slip, 
slurry or water are dumped into the hop- 
per. The mixed clay is expelled ready to 
use from the discharge end of the machine. 
The time-saving mill is designed to elim- 
inate manual mixing and save studio and 
classroom time. Its price is right. Get more 
information by writing No. 213 on your In- 
quiry Card. (continued on page 43) 
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DRY TEMPERA 


P ORY Tey 
Vr sary 


HANDY MIX 
PAN COVER 


It’s the economical, non-toxic, quick- 
mix pigment that can be used in so 
many ways. Non-spoiling, always 
fresh, smooth-working. Vigorous 
opaque colors—24 in all plus silver 
and gold. 


This all-purpose tempera mixes 
readily with water for all tempera 
and poster painting projects. Mixes 
smoothly with Textile Liquid for 
work on fabric, and with Alphacolor 
Base for water-soluble silk screen 
work and finger painting. 


mix it with 
PRINT-O-LEUM 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera mixed with 
Print-O-Leum produces an excellent 
water-soluble block print ink in the 
full Alphacolor range of colors — 
easy to use, easy to clean up. 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is 
available in 1 oz. plastic jars 
and in attractive plastic pound 
containers, unbreakable, but 
easy to cut and paint for 
countless craft projects—or as 
permanent mixing and storage 
containers. 


Send for brochure on “The 
Alphacolor Family’’— Pastels, 
Char-Kole, Liquid Tempera, 
Dry Tempera and Mixes, Hi-Fi 
Grays. Oil Crayon, Brilliants 
and Watercrayon. 
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1230 McKinley St., Chicago Heights, Ill. 
(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 
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India ink and tempera have been going together for 


along time. They make an unbeatable combination. 


By JACK LERMAN 


Art Instructor 
Haven Junior High School 
Evanston, Ill. 


Within the framework of three or four teaching years, it 
has been my experience that one comes to the end of the 
usual problems set out in the art program. A teacher soon 
finds himself looking for new ideas, approaches and tech- 
niques. For example, the three-dimensional problems with 
clay, constructions and toothpick sculpture are revisited 
with a more critical eye. The various painting media are 
rediscovered and a multitude of materials is given a sec- 


ond look. 


Two of the media that I have found consistently valuable in 
teaching at the junior high school level are India ink and 
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Students are inking in pencil sketches with 
variation in lines. Ink used should be good 
grade, waterproof, India, preferably black. 


5 





Student retouches lines with India ink to finish painting. 
Combination of two media gives students new experience 
and consolidates understanding of some basic art elements. 


tempera paint. These have been a main- 
stay in many art programs for years 
and often the over-use of them occurs. 
However, in the rediscovery process, 
the combination of both media in one 
art problem proves a unique experience 
for the student. 

The use of pen and ink provides an 
excellent lesson in line. It aids in the 
development of composition and pro- 
vides the added “zip” that makes an 
art problem challenging. In the begin- 
ning stage of his work the student can 
take a closer look at the techniques that 
create his painting by viewing the basic 
lines. The contrast provided by the 
black ink on white paper allows the 
student to see his idea develop. He is 
thus better able to decide how much he 
needs to remove or add in communi- 


cating his idea. The addition of tempera 


The next step is the application of the tempera paint. The 
student covers all the desired areas in tempera colors. In 
later stage he brings out contrasting lines with India ink. 


paint gives the needed force to produce 
an effective and striking statement. 
The incorporation of these two media is 
versatile flexible. They can be 
used in three different ways: 


and 


(1) The idea may be developed in pen- 
cil first, then inked. When the ink 
is dry, tempera paint covers the 
whole drawing with color. Final- 
ly, India ink lines are added to the 
areas needing more contrast. 


~ 


A complete composition may be 
done in pencil, then colored with 
tempera. When the paint has dried, 
necessary lines are added in India 
ink to accent and shape up the 
composition. 


a 


A drawing may be completely fin- 
ished in India ink, then 
tized with color washes. 


drama- 













I should like to include a word of cau- 
tion. 


In all three methods, an excess 
of black lines around colored areas 
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can produce a poster effect. To avoid 4 


this takes consideration and judgment 
on the part of instructor and student, 


for a hard line around a soft area of 7 


color may be disappointing. On the 
other hand, a soft line of black irk 
around a soft area of color effective y 
brings out the idea of softness. 


The materials needed for a tempeva 
and India ink painting are these: 


India ink. A good waterproof Ind a 
ink, preferably black. You can use 
various colored inks as long as thy 
are in the darker tones—dark brow}, 
green, blue, etc. However, they shou d 
all be waterproof. 


Ink pens and holders. Various size]. 
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d features dramatize already vivid 
ect matter. Patterned fin and tail, 
t, depend on both line and color. 
rply inked outlines give adventure 
fairyland, below, additional ‘“‘zip"’. 
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Panerean 41 : ore 


Character of top painting lies in texture obtained in building and 
fence through use of ink. Soft tempera wash establishes it as snow 
scene. Landscape below might be almost as effective through use of 
color alone but ink finishes it off, contributes to third dimension. 



































Fete rial 


crow-quill pens or fine-line pens in 
pen holder are effective for the | n 
work. It is also possible to use letter 
ing pens of different gauges to v. r 
texture. 

Tempera paint. Any good brand of 
tempera paint will do. 
Brushes. Two good camel-hair brush>s 
one medium and the other large, © 0; 
covering various-sized areas of co o1 
while washing or spreading the paiat 
Water and mixing pans. There should 
be one pan of clear water for cleaning 
brushes, and another for mixing hi 
colors. 

Paper towels or rags. These are neec ed 
for picking up excess moisture fron 
the colored wash and in the cleaning‘ 


) 
Paper. The paper may be of a mediun 
or smooth grain. If it is too rough ‘he 
inked lines will not take well. It ais 
should be highly resistant to the ab- 
sorption of the India ink! A heavy-! 
weight paper, 70 to 80 lb. stock, is 
suitable. 


of brushes. 


In any painting activity it is wise for 
the student to develop three or four, 
different pencil sketches before decid. 
ing which one he will use. He then, 
may proceed to develop his chosen pen: 
cil drawing into a pen-and-ink sketch. 
However, if the child has never used | 
pen and ink before, a brief discussion 
of the capabilities of the tool will prov 
invaluable because the proper use of 
the India ink and pen involves some! 
practice and skill. ' 
When the pen-and-ink drawing is thor 
oughly dried, the child may then apyly’ 
his choice of tempera colors over the 
inked drawing. He may use a li;ht 
wash effect or a thick mixture of colors.| 
whichever he desires for the effects he, 
has planned. For example, a ch ld 
wanting to achieve an underwater °f-» 
fect will certainly benefit by loading 
his brush with more water than col r. 
If the areas need opacity, then less va-, 
ter and more paint will do the tri k. 
After the color has completely dri d. 
the retouching of desired lines with n- 
dia ink terminates the problem. The 
areas needing more contrast with he 


of these two media has thus brou; ht 
about a new art experience. . 
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| A Great Tradition 
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“My letters dropped down on the paper. 
From a distance one could imagine they were 


plum blossoms on the snow.” —Li Fai Pe 


Black ink and brush are an artist’s medium with a great tradi- 
lion. Through the centuries painters and draftsmen of East Asia 
have developed special techniques for applying black ink on 
silk and paper. Hand in hand with the technique goes a medita- 
tive attitude toward man and nature and it is this that makes the 
study of Chinese and Japanese brush drawings such a fas- 
cinating task. Baroque painters of the west and the impression- 
ists as well as many contemporary artists have greatly admired 
and profited from the lofty examples of East Asiatic brush art. 
What are the characteristics of the brush and ink technique? 
What makes it so well suited for the older pupils in the sec- 
endary schools? 
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Meticulous drawing from nature stresses quality of line in 
contrast to leaf drawing below. In all stages of exercise 
students give special attention to differentiating grey 
shades, clear overlapping of branches, compositional unity. 


\ 


Sa, 


Rather than from web of lines leaf forms develop from varying 
shades of ink spots that give vivid light and shade effects. 


10 





First, the great range of grey shades obtained |,y 
diluting the ink or by varying the pressure on tie 
pliable hair of the brush invites experimentation 
and encourages versatility and relaxation. Sec- 
ond, the ink line drawn with a brush shows much 
greater contrast and holds more life than a pencil 
line. Students learn that lines may have a charm 
and vitality of their own, aside from their fun:- 
tion as indicators of form. Third, since little ec r- 
recting is possible in this medium, a student is 


forced to strive for utmost clarity and precisicn ) 


and this demands great concentration of eye, 
heart and hand. Fourth, working with ink aid 
brush promotes sensitivity for the textural quali y 
of paper, its different su: faces, its beautiful whit > 


ness, and its varying powers of absorption. Finel- , 


ly, the position in which the brush is held brin.:s 
about drawing movements emanating from tlie 
shoulder and involving the whole body, thus 
developing a feeling for space distributicn 
and rhythm. 

How were these values realized in teaching? Over 
a period of three months, two hours a week, brush 
drawing with ink was systematically practiced by 


our senior classes (students aged 17, 18 and 19 | 


years). The project was planned in several stages. 
Stage “A” consisted of short exercises on a serivs 
of 5x5-inch paper squares. The students learned 
to hold the brush the Chinese way: The end of 
the handle goes between index finger, thumb and 
the remaining fingers. The brush glides on the 
paper almost vertically. On these squares the stu- 
dents drew contrasts such as “swelling-shrink- 
ing’, “high-low”, “thin-thick”, “light-heavy”. 
“rough-smooth” and “long-short”. 

In Stage “B’, a collection of well-designed glass 
ware was presented to the students. They hid 
four problems to keep in mind: (1) contrasting 
tall and small, (2) contrasting one and many. 
(3) overlapping of forms and (4) the delica e 
outline and transparency of glass. 
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In Stage “C”, the pupils’ attention was drawn | 


from the smooth surfaces and clear-cut outlines 
of glass to an entirely different subject. Dry. 
shriveled, rough-edged leaves of chestnut trees 
demanded from the students a new approach o 
brush work. 


In the final stage, after a detailed discussion «f 
their previous work, the culminating project w.s 
introduced. On a 12x1l6-inch paper, two tre 
partially overlapping were to be drawn. 


w 


At first the students sketched trees in the scho |! 
yard. The brush drawing proper was then cot :- 
posed from memory and from previously mace 
sketches. 

This sequence of exercises in brush drawit ¢ 
proved to have a twofold effect. It enhanced t!e 
students’ sensitivity for line and shade and cr- 
ated new understanding, respect and admiraticn 
for the superb draftsmanship of the Chinese ar d 
Japanese artists. s 
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“We can make our own puppets and we can 


A ‘ 





build a theater ourselves. Dickie and Carl are 


good at writing so we can do our own script.”’ 


By JANE A. FEILER 


A 


W 


“ 


‘ 


C 


t Teacher 


ider Junior High School 
vannah, Georgia 


a combination seventh and eighth grade accelerated 
ss, the idea of staging an original puppet show 
irked tremendous enthusiasm, imaginaticn and en- 
xy. By the end of one class period the students were 
eady planning committees. Each was to work out its 
vn technical problems, and experimentation and cut- 
if corners on expenses were stressed. 

ie four students on the script committee collaborated 
subject matter selected by the class. The plot con- 
rned a boy studying for a history test. When he be- 
me confused and tired he fell asleep and dreamed 
it a genie came to take him to the places he had 
idied about. The script, in six scenes, called for 25 
ppets and was titled “Oliver’s Dream”. 

scene one, he visited Troy, learned about the Trojan 
ar and saw the great wooden horse of the Greeks. In 


CTOBER, 1961 





















Rehearsal goes on while building committee finishes work. 
On stage (top of page) are Laocoon, Trojans, wooden horse. 
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To design sets for six scenes, scenery committee has to 


rescarch widely separated parts of world. Photo at right = 
shows three stages of making puppet head. Below, pup- - 
pets are furnished with features, shellac, hair styles, dress. : 

c dl 


|= 








China in the second scene he saw Confucius in a comiczl 
scene becoming inspired to write the Golden Rule. In Rome 
he watched the great chariot race between Ben-Hur an | 
Messala. In London he watched Shakespeare directing 4 
comical scene in “Taming of the Shrew” and in Paris he 
saw the can-can and heard some poetry. Finally hom: 
again, Oliver awakens to remember his history all right bit 
wondering how he can convince his teacher that in order 
to learn French history he had to study the can-can! 


The boys on the building committee built a six-foot hig 


theater from large cardboard boxes. Its stage lights wer: 
Christmas tree lights set into a copper sheet for insulatior . 


The curtains pulled back by a string that was sewed throug 
the material. The scenery was placed on a separate stan! 9 Fer 


& ' behind the stage. They named their construction the “Ver : = 


: Little Theater” 


The puppet committee experimented with different —_— 





\ a genet 

- 2 until they found exactly what they wanted. Then the re: 
It fell to oFPIeeaiiates to create the genie puppet who made the of the class made puppets according to the acne ; 
whole story possible by taking Oliver all through history. plans. They used burned-out school light bulbs that wer: 
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inches high and four inches across. After completely 
iting the bulbs with newspaper strips and wheat paste, 
y mixed sawdust and wheat paste to a clay consistency 
juild up the features. This stage allowed for much indi- 
idual creativity. Some students accentuated eyebrows, 
1e made odd noses, chins, eyes, beards, etc. When the 
tures were dry. the students sandpapered them smooth 
tempera painting. 

ors were chosen to blend with the particular stage set- 
‘s in which the puppets were to be used. To keep the 
pets from looking like real people, blues, greens, yel- 
s, pinks, etc., were used for faces and complementary 
‘lending colors for features and hair. The puppets were 
tected with a final coat of shellac. rhe last step was Puppet at left is Chinese; ot right, Confucius himself. 
ing on colored wool for individual hair styles. School assemblies, parents mirror children's satisfaction 


scenery committee designed each set on 2x4-foot heavy with their puppet show. It was finally shown on local TV. 
lboard. They used a different monochromatic color 


eme for each set with black for accents. This commit- 
had to do considerable research to create the correct 
kground for each place and time in history. The props 
mittee made props from cardboard, helped with sound 
cts and filled in on any other committee that needed help. 
‘ puppet show gave everyone a lot of fun in class and 
of class. The students made their own costumes at home 
| all the parents were generous with help. After four per- 
mances in school assemblies, we climaxed four months’ 
rk with a presentation of the puppet show over a local 
vision station, " 


To provide an authentic can-can for Oliver to study in France, many problems had to be solved, not least of which was 


the hiding of many fingers while working the high steppers. Finally, two fingers of one white-gloved hand were used. 


? 





A Plan for a Simple Puppet Stage 


By ANN GAYLORD 


Art Teacher 
Spring Lane School 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





Chances for children’s dramatics often are lost for lack of a stage. Hee 


is one that’s collapsible and convertible and they can rig it themselves, 


Through trial, error and experimentation over the past few years my students and I ha e 
evolved a simple economical puppet stage which can be adapted for use on any art roe n 
table. It can be quickly set up by the students and just as quickly taken down. 

The basic stage frame consists of two upright |x8-inch planks, one at each end of tle 
table. Four angle brackets are attached to each plank—two above the table and tvo 











directly in line a table-thickness below. “C”-clamps are used to secure the brackets 0 
the table. Although the stage was designed specifically for classroom use on a partic 1- 
lar table. all that is required to adjust the angles for a table of a different thickness \s 
a screwdriver. We have had to make such adjustments for special programs. 

We have two sets of curtains for the stage: a scenic curtain and a concealing curtai.. 
Inexpensive curtain rods support them and by placing curtain rod brackets at various 
levels on the planks the curtain height can be adjusted to the height of the student 
puppeteers. Brown wrapping paper taped to the edge of the table conceals their feet. 
The advantages of this type of stage are many. It requires very little storage space; 
it can be transported easily; and stage dimension alterations and curtain changes are 
easily made. Above all. assistance is plentiful. for a position on the stage committee 
is a very coveted job! 
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Angle irons held by C-clamps sup- i 
port 1x8-inch uprights, one on 
either side of table. Angle irons \ 
can be easily moved to adjust to 
table top of different thickness. 
y 
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Author recommends two sets of curtains: 
scenic backdrop and concealing curtain 
on ordinary curtain rods. Brackets at vari- 
ous levels on uprights facilitate adjusting 
curtain to height of young puppeteers. 
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SILVER PIN—Nancy Ensign 





YOUNG ARTIS?7 








Last year when [ first worked with metals, | was fascinated by their end- 
less possibilities. Some time later | experimented further with melting. 
pounding and shaping copper and silver pieces. 

The piece of jewelry pictured here was an outgrowth of these experi- 
ments. I began this project by making sketches of various forms from 
nature which | thought might suggest an interesting idea for jewelry. 
| became interested in bird forms and by simplifying and exaggerating 
certain areas | found new forms and shapes which pleased me. | didn’t 
want the design to be so realistic that it would look more like bird 
than jewelry. 

After I discovered shapes that I liked, I began developing the idea in 
silver. The areas of texture were created through experimentation with 
melted metals. These areas were developed in the piece for contrast of 
surface color values as well as for textural interest. 

When construction of the pin was finished I worked for careful control 
of highlights and darks, particularly along the edges. I felt that it 
was the finishing that brought out the beauty of the piece. At this stage 
| began to understand that good designing of shapes and forms depends 
on sound craftsmanship. 


Grade 10 
University High School 


Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, [Illinois 
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Once the design is chosen, it is traced on rubber from an Steve selected the design he wanted translated into an a|- S 
old innertube. The innertube designs are glued down to a over pattern. He is shown repeating his innertube patte n p ct 
piece of plywood or block of wood that has been cut to size. over and over again in variety of bright, contrasting coloi;s. =| c 1 


A few cents a yard... .. 
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At last the finished product can be admired. The enthusiastic students eagerly await the reaction of Dr. Hurt, schol a 
principal, as he is presented with block-printed fabric to be used for curtains in his office—and it seems most favorable ! ° 
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finds a touch of the unusual adds interest, as she 
cr ces an ordinary block of wood rolled with ink in a 







D5. ver of her fabric to give variety to border design. 
T =» common cloth that grows in southern fields 
Tony concentrates intently on cutting a tagboard pat- 
4 b -omes miraculous in hands of young designers. tern from a tracing of one of his free brush designs. 
, 
B DORTHE M. CHILCUTT 
A ‘eacher 
M~ norial Junior High School 
’ K West, Florida 
l.nior high students approach the idea of designing 
fulrie with enthusiastic anticipation. When the activity 
came up at Memorial Junior High School in Key West, 
some of the boys and girls wanted to make block prints 
and others wanted to use batik. The latter—painting 
the design with wax and dipping the cloth in various 
baths—is serious business and its challenge is 
nd to stimulate students of this age. 
Rezardless of the procedure to be used, first we needed 
designs—rhythmic, free designs, suitable for textile Tony paints with hot wax the areas that are to be re- 
decoration. As a stimulus for the creation of such de- tained white. Below, boys prepare dye bath by boiling 
sizns. music is unequaled. Thus. as the students lis- dye for five minutes, then pouring into water in sink 
tened to music, they made pages and pages of free brush through nylon hose stretched over top of the kettle. 


( ons on newsprint. Each student selected one he 
SY liked to be translated into an allover pattern. When a 
pleasing arrangement had been reached on paper, the 

designs were painted with one or two color combina- 

s. In this manner the boys and girls could visualize 
v the pattern would look when applied to fabric. 





+ 
student block-printer traced his pattern motif on C 

ber from an old innertube, cut it out and glued it to 4 

ece of plywood or block of wood that he had pre- .m 

isly cut and sanded. Block printing of the design 40 

loth could now begin. In some instances, along oth 

h the free form design printing, ink was rolled on an 450 

inary block of wood and stamped on cloth for back- a 52 

hort und color effects. Place mats, curtains for our princi- = 35 
ble! s office and dress material were made by this method. aa> 
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Wax is removed first by rubbing out hardened excess be- 
tween hands, then pressing the cloth between several layers 
of newspapers with a hot iron as demonstrated by Steve. 
















Succession of dye baths must b> 
planned from light to dark. Who! 
cloth is dipped first in lighte t 
color, then areas to be retaine i 


that color are saturated with wa. 


Making batiks was a little more complicatec. 
When an arrangement of the motif had been de- 
cided on, it was traced on the cloth over and over 
again until the whole piece was covered. Colors 
to be used were selected and the succession of dy ; 
baths planned. 


Areas of cloth to be retained white (its original 
color) were painted with wax and the cloth was 
dipped into the lightest color. That color was 
then waxed to make it impervious to the next dy 
bath. The procedure goes on until the cloth is 
entirely covered with wax and has been dipped in 
all the dye baths from light to dark. The wax i: 
removed by first rubbing out the hardened exces: 
between the hands, then pressing the cloth betwee: 
several layers of newspaper with a hot iron. Whe 
most of the wax is out, the cloth is dipped in 
white gasoline to remove all that remains. (Thi; 
process is carried on out of doors! ) 

So successful were the fabric designs that a den 
onstration of all the processes involved was stage: 
as an active art exhibit at our County Fair. Ou 
students thus felt the appreciation of the comm 
nity for their art work as well as their own satis 
faction in the successful completion of an interes! 
ing art process. 


Color to be retained is waxed and cloth goe 
into next darkest color. Procedure goes on ti 
cloth has been dipped in at least four or fiv 
dye baths and is almost wholly wax coverec 
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I! vou are plagued by the mundane problem of a shoestring 


lzet, take heart! Look around you for scrap materials. 
With the idea of creating jewelry from wood I invaded the 
industrial arts shop where the instructor happily surren- 
ed wood scraps. 
We selected two different kinds of wood for the jewelry: 
nut for dark wood and primavera for light. Our first 
» was to make a design of the finished product on news- 
ut paper. This required some diligent effort since the 
-t design was not always the acceptable one. Students 
e encouraged to keep the design compatible to the pecu- 
r qualities of wood. 


finished drawing was done in black and white, black 
is denoting walnut and white areas the primavera to 
w the juxtaposition of the wood in the finished piece. 
design (including the portion which would eventually 
done on primavera) was traced onto a scrap of walnut 
1 carbon paper or by making a series of pin pricks on 
wood surface and connecting them with a pencil line. 
th the Moto-Shop jig-saw, the entire design was cut out 
the wood and the walnut portion separated from the area 
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Plan above shows (1) design on pa- 
per, (2) pin-prick sketch on walnut, 
(3) walnut cut-out, (4) tracing on 
primavera, (5) primavera cut-out, (6) 
contrasting pieces ready to be glued. 


By WILLIAM LUFT 


Crafts Instructor, Novato High School 
Novato, California 


to be done in primavera. All the wood pieces were placed 
on a piece of scrap primavera in the designed shape. The 
portion of the jewelry designed for primavera wood was 


traced onto the scrap block and cut out. 


The walnut and primavera wood pieces were then glued to- 
gether to form the design. Occasionally it was necessary to 
sand the pieces to insure a good fit. One of the students dis- 
covered that spaces between pieces could be filled satisfac- 
torily with a mixture of sawdust and glue. 

The jewelry was allowed to dry overnight and the next day 
was shaped with a Surform rasp and sanded to round the 
edges or create depressions. Linseed oil was applied to 
draw out the rich color of the walnut and primavera and 
finally the surface was treated with a coat of redwood fin- 
ish. At this point some of the students enhanced their de- 
signs by adding bits of copper and bleached bone. 

The spirit of enthusiasm that greeted the introduction of this 
As each student finished a 
unique piece of wood jewelry. he gained knowledge of tools 


activity prevailed throughout. 


and materials that strengthened his attitude toward his in- 
dividual abilities. ® 
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® Looking ahead to a twelve month school? In telling 
how his firm designed what he believes to be Virginia’s 
“first fully air-conditioned high school building with a 
central plant” Charles E. Wilkerson, partner in the 
Richmond architectural firm of Walford and Wright, 
listed the advantages of air conditioning: 

(lL) The possibility of an advantageous first cost. 

(2) The use of the building for summer school and for 
twelve months of school. 


Better environment for the physical comfort and 
for the control of illumination for audio-visual 
programs in classrooms. 
(1) The possibility of favorable maintenance and op- 
erating Costs. 
Mr. Wilkerson said that the question now to be raised is 
this: “Is a break-through coming so far as air-condi- 
tioned schools are concerned?” And for school admin- 
istrators. “What do we do with all the old buildings 
should new buildings be so equipped?” 


Continuing changes in the education program will 
make longer school terms necessary and these longer 
terms will make air conditioning “highly desirable,” 


according to Mr. W ilkerson. 


® Many school systems give principals an opportunity 
to help select new teachers but the school system that 
gives its teachers a chance to help pick principals is a 
rarity. Wellesley, Massachusetts, does it, and with ex- 
cellent results, reports Superintendent John Chaffer. 
During the last four years a teacher committee has 
worked with the administration in selecting six new 
principals. When there’s a vacancy, a representative 
group of three teachers (from the school involved) is 
appointed. The committee meets to study the qualities 
they feel a new principal should have, then joins mem- 
bers of an administrative committee in the screening 
and selection process. 


When the list of candidates is narrowed down to half a 
dozen or so finalists. the teacher group reviews the qual- 
ifications of each, then takes part in the actual inter- 
views with the prospective principals. Final selection 
is made by vote of the administrative staff and the 
teacher group, each person having an equal vote. 

Mr. Chaffer feels that the practice pays off in a “smooth- 
er, easier orientation for the new principal and his fac- 
ulty.” Teachers and successful applicants have en- 
thusiastically endorsed the plan. 


# At what age should children start learning a foreign 
\ recent UNESCO publication includes a 
report by a group of educators from A, I. Herzen Peda- 
gogical Institute of Leningrad which states that chil- 
dren five or six years old have no difficulty in assimilat- 
ing phonetics and syntax and can learn a second !an- 


language? 


By ALEX L. PICKENS 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
University of Georgia, Athens 


guage quicker and retain their knowledge longer than 
children aged 11 or 12. 

For several years nursery school teachers and foreign 
language professors from the Institute have been carry- 
ing out an experiment in language teaching among the 
pupils in the middle and upper groups at three of 
Leningrad’s kindergartens. During three half-hour peri- 
ods each week, activities such as movement games, 
lotto, etc., are conducted in a foreign language. 


Results are encouraging but a number of problems re- 
main to be solved before the system can be more widely 
applied: the influence of learning a foreign language 
on the child’s general development and on the mother 
tongue; the number of words that children can assim- 
ilate during a period; and methods to be employed to 
avoid fatigue. 


® Indiana high school students who excel in French, 
German or Spanish will have a chance to study in 
France, Germany and Mexico as a result of a $200,000 
grant given Indiana University by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Beginning next summer, the University plans 
to send approximately 80 outstanding high school stu- 
dents abroad for summer study no later than the sum- 
Students will be 
chosen, however, only from schools that offer four years 


mer following their junior year. 


of language instruction. The project is intended to en- 
courage more students, especially those college-bound, 
to study at least one foreign language thoroughly in 
high school. 


® The latest Census Bureau report shows that U. S. 
school age population increased by 50 percent in the 
last decade while total population went up only 18 
percent. 


® Brunswick Corporation, manufacturer of classroom 
furniture, is exhibiting its “ideal classroom” at the 
Turin Centenary Exhibition, being held to mark the 
centenary of the unification of Italy. Open until Octo- 
ber 31, the exhibit stresses educational use of television 
and modern classroom design and equipment. 


® The Council on Student Travel in New York reports 
that it handled overseas trips for about 12,000 students 
and teachers this summer compared to 10,000 last year. 
The Council, which conducts extensive orientation pro- 
grams aboard ship, assisted 93 non-profit educational 
and religious organizations which send people to other 
countries. Travel to Africa and Asia commanded spe- 
cial interest this past summer, Council officials report. 


® A credit course in the “new biology”, jointly spon- 
sored by the Learning Resources Institute and the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting (continued on page 45) 
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BATLEY FILMS. INC..6509 DELONGPRE AVENUE 


HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIFORNIA 


BAILEY FILMS PRESENTS ADVENTURES IN CREATIVITY 
SELECTED ART FILMS FOR ALL GRADE LEVELS 


OTIVATION AND APPRECIATION 


DISCOVERING SCULPTURE. A unique study in art inspiration, told 
om the point of view of a small boy who, with his brother, discovers 
onderful experiences in creativity. This intriguing film motivates 
rimary children to observe natural materials around them, to use 
eir hands and their imaginations to build things of all shapes, and 
D enjoy seeing the results. Produced by John Waddell, Arizona State 
niversity. 10 min., B&W: Rental $4.00, Sale $60.00. 


NDERSTANDING MODERN ART SERIES. These four films were 

produced by Wayne Thiebaud, Art Instructor, University of California 
t Davis. Using an approach that is direct and informative, the films 
present concise explanations of the unique qualities of these mod- 
rn art styles. Basic procedures in the construction of each kind of 
painting are covered step by step. 


CUBISM (JSC). An uncomplicated series of explanations easily 
larifies this kind of painting. These cubist tendencies are ex- 
plained: multiple viewpoints; illusion of transparency; flat or deco- 
ative space; movement by repetition of design; interpretation of 
orms. A summing up, step by step, adds assurance that viewers 
ill go away with a good understanding of what they have seen. 
b min., Color: Rental $3.00, Sale $70.00. 


IMPRESSIONISM (JSC). Inspiring paintings, used with the coop- 
ration of the country’s top art museums, serve as examples of this 
ind of painting. Basic characteristics explained are: simplification 
bf form by comparative analysis; texture and heavily painted sur- 
aces; generalization of objects; broken color techniques. The film 
presents a concise and clear explanation of the unique qualities of 
mpressionism. 7 min., Color: Rental $3.00, Sale $70.00. 


NON-OBJECTIVE ART (JSC). Clearly establishes what this style is 
pnd how it differs from other types of painting. Attention is directed 
© non-objective things in nature, and these steps are followed in 


investigating: basic elements (line, shape, color); uses of non- 
objective art in industrial design; unique interests of the creative 
painter; outstanding examples of noted painters. 8 min., Color: 
Rental $3.00, Sale $70.00. 


@ EXPRESSIONISM (JSC). Newest of the series! Almost all paintings 
of this style attempt to show some kind of dynamic movement. The 
painter with a solid background in drawing is enabled to take liber- 
ties with conventional proportion as a means of emphasizing certain 
aspects. The film shows how expressionistic patterns are powerfully 
designed to give an almost glaring directness. 7 min., Color: Rental 
$3.00, Sale $70.00. 


MM EXPERIENCING ART. Use these films to inspire your students to 


see, to feel, and to do! Help them learn what to look for-and how 
to interpret what they find. These are appreciation-motivation films, 
produced by Paul Burnford in collaboration with Virginia Purcell, 
Chapman College, California. 


@ ART IN OUR WORLD (JSC). The artist's reaction to the world is 
one of seeing, not merely looking. This film is excellent for use in 
preparing a trip to an art museum; it serves to remind the viewer 
that commercial art and industrial design make life more aestheti- 
cally pleasing; and it may inspire him to try to construct, carve, paint, 
or model forms in nature by expressing his interpretation of them. 
11 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 


@ ARTIST AND NATURE (JSC). By directing attention to the way a 
creative artist sees and interprets his environment, this film seeks 
to stimulate original thinking and creativity on the part of the stu- 
dent, to help him become aware of the opportunities all around 
him for enjoying art, and to inspire him to search for experiences 
which will aid him in understanding and using art in everyday living. 
11 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 





























BAILEY FILMS, inc.. 
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EXPERIMENTING WITH MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


Gl EXPLORING ART SERIES. A series designed to give elementary 
and secondary students, teachers, art supervisors, and artists some 
ideas for experimentation in several exciting and creative processes. 
The films are simple enough to be shown in elementary classrooms 
and challenging enough to inspire the advanced student. Produced 
by Frank Bach and Reino Randall, Central Washington College of 
Education 


@ CRAYON RESIST (EJSC). This film shows designs created by varied 
uses of wax crayons and rubber cement, both of which act as a resist 
to water color or tempera washes. Two college students first demon- 
strate the medium, then a number of grade school children use the 
materials. These examples show the adaptability of crayon resist in 
creating beautiful and striking designs. 5 min., Color: Rental $3.00, 
Sale $60.00. 


@ TORN PAPER (EJSC). A new and unique kind of art expression is 
demonstrated in this film. First using newspaper as practice mate- 
rial, and then working with sheets of colored paper, students are 
shown tearing out a variety of shapes, figures, and designs. These 
“torn paper’’ forms are then pasted on a paper background to form 
clever and unusual pictures. 5 min., Color: Rental $3.00, Sale $60.00. 





@ MONOTYPE PRINTS (EJSC). Here is a completely different ap- 
proach to simple print making. Designs are drawn on glass with 
household cement. After this dries, paint is spread over the surface 
with a brush or brayer. Paper is then smoothed over the design and 
the finished print removed. Many variations in the use of the mate- 
rials are demonstrated by adults and children. 5 min., Color: Rental 
$3.00, Sale $60.00. 


GE COMPOSITION. Here are two fascinating films which give direct 
answers to problems in painting and drawing. Conceived and executed 
by Wayne Thiebaud, University of California at Davis, they reflect 
study techniques developed from years of classroom experience. 


@ SPACE (EJSC). Demonstrates by use of animated drawings the 
five most effective ways of representing space — size differences, 
vanishing points, color, overlapping, and space by exaggeration. 
imparts ideas that the average student can understand and use 
effectively. First prize, California State Fair art film festival. 10 min., 
Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 





@ DESIGN (EJSC). Offers a simple, non-technical formula for basic 
design through the use of animated drawings. Shows how to make 
flat surfaces interesting and effective through the application of 
basic shapes, combining basic shapes, repeating shapes, stylization, 
exaggeration, and distortion. 11 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale 
$110.00. 

































@ EXPLORING IN PAINT (JSC). An introduction to non-objectiveiCREATI 
painting. The artist begins with a flat surface and a wide assortment encour 
of pigments, materials, and tools; then builds layer upon layer {materia 
calling to service thick and thin brushes, steel wool, tin foil, medi-@ing wor 
cine droppers, and sometimes pouring and mixing paints directly on™#\n each 
the canvas. Although planning in the first stages is evident, flexibil M guidanc 
ity is the key unlocking the artist’s creative resources. Demonstrated Mrs. Ri 
by Webster Anderson, Los Angeles City College. Produced by James consin. 
Love. 11 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 
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@ MAKE A MOBILE (JSC). Abstract moving design is an exciting 
game for anyone old enough to use simple tools. This film shows 
what can be done with these materials: wire, thread, sheet alumi: 


num, a discarded towel rack, a sponge, colored toothpicks, and afm 11 mit 
ping pong ball. Stimulates student imagination and creative abilities 
Demonstrated by Webster Anderson, Los Angeles City College. Prof @ HO! 
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duced by James Love. 11 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 


@ PRINT WITH A BRAYER (EJSC). An art film that explores many 
possibilities of making creative prints with a gelatin brayer. Useful 
in classes on all grade levels, this simple technique can be varied 
to make decorative and practical prints, including book jackets, place 
mats, wrapping paper, greeting cards, and fabrics. This stimulating 
process will provide means for experimentation and the discovery 
of many original designs. Produced by Reino Randall, Central Wash- 
ington College. 8 min., Color: Rental $4.00, Sale $75.00. 





FILM GRADE LEVEL KEY: (J) $5.00 


(P) primary (K-3) (S) 
(E) elementary (4-6) (C) 


junior high (7-9) 
senior high (10-12) 
college and adult 







ALL RENTAL RATES ARE FOR ONE TO THREE DAYS OF USE 
WEEKLY RATE 50% EXTRA. 
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HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


EXPERIMENTING WITH MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES . 


CREATIVE CRAFT SERIES. These five craft films were produced to 
encourage experimentation and growth through available resource 
materials. They are designed to meet the needs of teachers in bring- 
ing worthwhile creative activities to the classroom at little or no cost. 
In each film the audience is challenged to use self-expression, but 


aguidance is given to the student in ways of approach. Produced by 


Mrs. Ruby Niebauer, Department of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. 


@ HOW TO MAKE A LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT (JSC). Introduces the 
use of block printing for Christmas cards, home furnishings, and 
clothing. A block-printed Christmas card is made, showing the plan- 
ning, transferring, cutting, and printing of a mounted linoleum block. 
Possibilities for using unmounted linoleum are also shown. Several 
methods of printing both types are demonstrated. 13 min., Color: 
Rental $6.00, Sale $130.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE A MASK (EJSC). The four elementary steps in 
making a mask are demonstrated: shaping the mold, making the 
papier mache mask over the mold, removing the mask, painting and 
decorating it. Unique facial expressions may be achieved by using 
coils, depressions, and color. Shellacking processes and the use of 
yarn, feathers, or corks for hair, and buttons for eyes, are set forth. 
11 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE A PUPPET (EJSC). Shows the construction of the 
head and hands of the puppet from plasticine, application of papier 
mache, painting, designing the costumes, sewing, and controlling 
the puppet from a stage. While several kinds of puppets are shown, 
the audience is challenged to find original ideas for creating puppets 
to fit particular needs. 12 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $120.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE POTATO PRINTS (PE). First graders open this film 
by reviewing the simple steps involved in making potato prints. A 
sixth grade student demonstrates how to cut a potato for printing 
a booklet cover. Safe work habits are stressed. A fifth grade student 
shows how to use various tools for cutting and different papers to 
achieve texture, form, and color. A fourth grader introduces a variety 
of prints made by using other vegetables. 12 min., Color: Rental 
$5.00, Sale $120.00. 


@ HOW TO MAKE PAPIER MACHE ANIMALS (EJSC). Here is a film 
which gives a simple approach to making papier mache animals by 
using a sub-structure of crushed paper and string. Paper strips are 
pasted over the form and then painted, decorated, and shellacked. 
Many uses for animals are reviewed, such as displays, mobiles, table 
decorations, carnivals, and toys. 12 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale 
$120.00. 


@ MOSAICS FOR SCHOOLS (ECA). Ways of making simple mosaics 
are explained and demonstrated, then we see how a mosaic mural 
was created by children in an elementary school. The film empha- 
sizes the importance of planning and organization before actual work 
begins; stresses the individual and his contribution to a group proj- 
ect; interprets subject matter and suggests sources for ideas; and 
shows the effective use and display of mosaics: Produced by Frank 
Bach and Reino Randall, Central Washington College of Education. 
10 min., Color: Rental $6.00, Sale $120.00. 


GB GRAPHIC ARTS FILMS. Three fine subjects created by Robert Brown 


of Glendale College, California. Mr. Brown is a teacher and practicing 
artist whose serigraphs have attracted wide recognition. These films 
present in detail the steps he follows in designing and executing 
silk screen prints. 


@ SILK SCREEN TEXTILE PRINTING (JSC). Silk screen printing in 
the classroom or at home can be an enjoyable experience and re- 
warding in its production. This demonstration begins with the selec- 
tion of a design for a dress material, then shows how the design is 
translated into a silk screen stencil and printed on the textile. Shows 
use of the swivel stencil knife, lacquer film, lithographer’s crayon, 
liquid tusche, and registration board. Suggests use of this printing 
method for Christmas cards, place mats, and other materials. 
11 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 


@ POSTER MAKING: DESIGN AND TECHNIQUE (JSC). Poster lay- 
out, lettering, tracing, cutting, transfer, stenciling, and painting are 
manually demonstrated. The importance of correct techniques in 
the use of chisel-edge, stencil, and small brushes are shown. The 
eye-catching rewards of clarity, color contrast, effective layout, bold 
lettering, measurement, and optical spacing are stressed. 10 min., 
Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $100.00. 


@ POSTER MAKING: PRINTING BY SILK SCREEN (JSC). A step-by- 
step presentation of the process involved in silk screen printing. 
Every detail, from the design through the mounting of silk on the 
frame, taping, preliminary line drawing, paint mixing, paint feeding, 
using the squeegee, dissolving paint, and the photographic tech- 
nique for lettering to produce three-color posters is painstakingly 
treated. 15 min., Color: Rental $6.00, Sale $150.00. 























ART EDUCATION 


GEBART EDUCATION. These presentations are intended for teachers, 
although Bulletin Boards can be shown also to students, if desired. 
Produced at Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, 
the films provide guidance and practical knowledge applicable on all 
grade levels. 


@ CHILDREN ARE CREATIVE (C). Demonstrates that the job of the 
teacher is to help stimulate and develop the creativity of a child, not 
by directing him in everything he does, but by providing a suitable 
environment to stimulate his imagination, increasing his observa- 
tion, and introducing new techniques and ideas to him. This is a 
cleverly animated film with a humorous approach to a very basic 
concept in art education today. 10 min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale 
$110.00. 


@ BULLETIN BOARDS: AN EFFECTIVE TEACHING DEVICE (EJC). 
This film shows how bulletin boards can be made to function as an 
effective and artistic educational tool. Background materials, letter- 
ing tools, fastening devices, and illustrations are discussed. Three- 
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O CHILDREN ARE CREATIVE 
© CRAYON RESIST 
© CUBISM 
O DESIGN 
O DISCOVERING SCULPTURE 
© EXPLORING IN PAINT 
O EXPRESSIONISM 
O HOW TO MAKE A 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT 
© HOW TO MAKE A MASK 
© HOW TO MAKE A PUPPET 
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Send films to: 


NAME _ 













dimensional effects are explained. The film takes the viewer into a 
classroom where children and teacher are discussing and planning 
a bulletin board. Written and photographed by Reino Randall. 1] 
min., Color: Rental $5.00, Sale $110.00. 


HOW TO GET THESE FILMS 
TO BUY PRINTS order directly from BAILEY FILMS, Inc. Preview 
prints are available to those interested in purchasing. 
TO RENT PRINTS inquire at your local film library or write to your 
nearest university extension division. Ask your audio-visual director 
to purchase prints so you can use them frequently without further 
charge. Rental prints may also be ordered directly from BAILEY 
FILMS, Inc. 


tear off form below. 


© preview/purchase 
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PRINTING BY SILK SCREEN 
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© SILK SCREEN TEXTILE PRINTING 
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O TORN PAPER 
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PALIMONIUM’s 2: ~ TRIP 
to the land of 


HOOPALASH 


By ROSE-MARIE MEATH 


Art Consultant 

Park Ridge, Illinois, Public Schools 
Edward Reasor, Art Supervisor 
Photographs by Ruth Duncan 
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The newly designated art room in the basement of 
Roosevelt Elementary School delighted us—freshly 


painted sea-green walls, cabinets bursting with in- 
spiring scrap materials and staple supplies, enthusias- 
tic child artists and one art consultant (the one with 
paint on her hands and scissors in her pocket) and 
plenty of scavenged or hand-me-down tables and 
chairs. The north wall presented 16x7 feet of clear 
plaster that seemed to cry out for the exuberant color 
of children’s painting. A mural, of course. Encour- 
aged by Edward Reasor, art supervisor, and Prin- 
cipal Glenn Duncan, we began on an enterprise of 
the creative dimensions always encouraged in our 
city. Mr. Reasor, whose pet project was about to be 
realized, gave me three bulging file folders of clip- 
pings: reproductions of famous artists’ murals (from 





Benton to Miro) and articles describing many meth- 
ods of wall beautification. When several interested 
teachers and students had gone through these with Mural will be permanent part of wall in art room, 
me, we decided that our mural should illustrate an needs and gets Principal Glenn Duncan's O. K. 
original story—all belonging completely to Roosevelt 
children. Our story would start with a fanciful name. 


; : : : : Materials and labor as well as original story 
We knew primary children could design a word pic- 


for mural wholly belong to Roosevelt children. 





ture best of all, so a combined grades one and two 





class was introduced to an old game: creative story 
rounds. It started “Once upon a time” and each 
child added a sentence or two, his neighbor taking it 
up as best he could, only to relinquish the story line 
to another until “. . . they lived happily ever after.” 
The strange little creature who magically appeared in 
our story was Palimonium—a lovely set of rolling 
syllables for a seven-year-old. Among many splendid 
adventures, Palimonium met a wonderful timid cre- 
ature from the land of Hoopalash. Completely spen- 
taneous, the story was thrilling for its creators and an 
inspirational mural subject. 
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Mural medium—shellac combined with powdered tempera The classroom teachers were advised of our plans and ow: 
—produces brilliant lasting colors. Each student painter subject, “Palimonium’s Strange Trip to the Land of Hoo; 0 


is responsible for his materials and brushes. Above, alash”. They were asked to motivate illustration of the sul u 
fifth-grader returns to cartoon to check painting detail. ject using only the questions: Who is he? How did he \\ 
travel? What did he meet on the way? Who else? Why , e& 


did he go there? How long did it take? What does Hoo; th 
alash look like? Who lives there? What else? p 
le 


The drawings in pencil, colored pencil, crayon, chalk, water 
color, tempera and various combinations, were heaped in M 
room bundles. Many were accompanied by creative storivs © 
and explanations, some in first grade manuscript, one in mn 
the language of Hoopalash. Every child (about 600) in the 


school submitted at least one drawing, each with his vers S| 
own idea of who, where and what happened. The fa-- o! 
cinating discoveries by adults in the realms of prehistor « re 
life and contemplated life in space influenced many imagin. - d 
tions. Palimonium ranged from a strange little green ma \ ‘| 


to a fanciful Chimera: Hoopalash varied from an out: 


)| 
space planet inhabited by rockets and multi-armed plants | 4 
a fairy-tale land of upside-downs. Palimonium’s advei - ‘. 
tures were weird, fantastic and mysterious, frustrating an | 
humorous—all original. 
After studying all the sketches, sorting and choosing, w 
decided on a composition of many children’s ideas, a 2 
airplane view of Palimonium’s entire journey. One Monda _ | 
after a week end’s work the art consultant had a scale draw ' 
ing of the mural composed of 50 children’s ideas. It pir | 
tured Palimonium seven times in different sequences of hi 


journey, finally arriving in Hoopalash, a 22nd Centur 
dwelling place. The main character was an enchantingly 
drawn imp-like person with turquoise antennae, riding o : 
a red-spotted mount with two tails. the design of a first 
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§ dents mix painting medium to tempera consistency in 
d sosable wax dairy containers and aluminum frozen food 
p is. Solvent in alcohol, paint will keep if covered or 
if + gets thick shellac will thin it. Right, little Michele 
GC iff, who drew Palimonium, studies mural version. 


e: ider that immediately won our hearts. The exact colors 
ol this and the other ideas were used faithfully, incorporat- 
in the sea-green colored wall for much of the background. 
\\ ‘ien we were ready to square the wall in preparation for 
enlarging the scale drawing, Mr. Duncan suggested we use 
the school’s opaque projector. It was perfect for our pur- 
pose. In two hours, two fifth-grade girls sketched the en- 
larged cartoon projected on the wall in six 4x5-foot sections. 
Mr. Duncan, the classroom teachers and | agreed that a 
croup of interested youngsters in grades four, five and six 
would be scheduled to paint. The teachers chose their rep- 
resentatives and arranged times at which they could be 
spared from regular classroom work. One general meeting 
of these children was held. Brief instructions gave them 
responsibility for all paint mixing, matching to the original 
drawing, painting and cleanup. 
The students were to rely on their own judgment in all 
phases of the project, but three sources were made available 
for research into color and construction of a particular part 
in the following order: 
(1) The carteon of the mural, each part corresponding to 

its counterpart on the wall by number. 
(2) The original drawing also corresponding by number, 

to be handled as carefully as a butterfly’s wing. 

) The art consultant. 
Tie children took personal pride in the painting of each 
pirt especially if it was their own idea. They undertook 
(ily as much as they could finish in that period. Usually 
presentatives of two or three classrooms painted at the 

=:me hour, with sixth-graders in charge. Work often went 

completely without adult supervision. This kind of 
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freedom was a gratifying experiment in elementary inde- 
About 100° students participated for varied 
lengths of time. Their dedicated industry completed the 
mural in about 20 school hours. 


pendence. 


For the medium, shellac was combined with powdered tem- 
pera with excellent results. The mixture produced brilliant 
opaque hues with excellent pigment combination possibil- 
ities and ready solvency in alcohol. The paint was mixed to 
tempera consistency in disposable wax dairy containers and 
aluminum frozen food pans. We found that quantities of 
paint could be kept many days if covered with plastic sheet- 
ing and that thickened paint could be thinned with shellac. 
Each painter was responsible for putting used brushes in a 
can filled with alcohol and a sixth-grader from each paint- 
ing period was chosen to wash the brushes in detergent and 
warm water. 

We had many visitors: administrators, teachers and children 
by roomfuls and by ones and twos on various requested 
(and contrived) missions. All were welcomed and some 
recruited. Much interest arose both in the mechanics of 
our project and in the quality of design organization in 
form and color. Many children studied the mural critically 
as an extension of their painting analysis and appreciation 
lessons. All are very proud of their own and their fellow 
students’ work. 

We feel this was a meaningful art activity: an independent 
responsibility for those talented in art, a school-unifying 
challenge to all students in all grades: a successful child- 
inspired, child-initiated, child-accomplished experiment in 
school beautification. Our art room wall should be an 
exciting motivation for creativity for years—-and then we'll 
paint over it and start again! s 
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MASK FROM CONGO 





ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


FOR te tL) FR Sit LETIN BOARD 


\frica honors its sculptors. The sculptor is almost always treated as one of the village notables 
and is not required to participate in duties usually required or expected of others. What he 
has to say in the village council is considered of high importance. He is listened to with re- 
spect and admiration. 

The African sculptor’s tools are very simple. He uses a few adzes (a heavy chisel-like steel 
tool fastened at right angles to a wooden handle) and some simple knives. He polishes the 
wood with very rough leaves from a vine and then colors it in various ways. Usually the 
wood is blackened by burying it in mud for a few days. The parts that do not turn black 
are often touched up by means of certain leaves. If he wants some portions to be red he 
uses a vegetable dye. For whitening a fine white clay is used. 

The African sculptor’s material is usually a soft wood carved while still fresh and wet be- 
cause dry wood is more difficult to carve and there is greater danger of cracking. A finished 
mask rarely shows cracks because no heartwood is used. 

The African artist, especially the maker of masks, is believed to be in close contact with the 
supernatural. While working on a mask, he associates with no one and works in privacy. 
What are masks used for? Primarily religious ceremonies. The mask is considered effec- 
tive in influencing ancestors. The degree of influence depends primarily on the social pres- 
tige of its owner in the community. After his death the special qualities of the mask are 
still present and this makes the mask of even greater value to the family. The older the mask, 
the more potent and powerful it becomes. 

Although some African masks are relatively realistic, many are quite abstract. A nose may 
he elongated or formed in a geometric design. Eyes may be enormous circles or thin slits. 
\ mouth may be large and enhanced with many decorative lines, or it may be small with tight 
lips. The surface of the mask may be smooth or ridged with decorative lines. The imagination 
and ingenuity of the artist are given complete freedom to produce a mask as original and 
as unique as possible. 

For a new mask to be successful—that is, to please the ancestors—it has to be as beautiful 
as possible. The artist is quite aware of his responsibility for carving a fine mask. While 
working on it, he is constantly thinking of how he can best succeeed in making a beautiful 
mask, one that will please the ancestors. 


The mask reproduced here was made in the Congo. It is 1714 inches high and painted red 
and white. Masks such as this were used in ceremonies connected with the death of the king 
and the appointment of a new one. 


Mask (Kifwebe) from Congo (Leopoldville) 
Basonge, 19th (?) Century 

Painted wood, 171 inches high 

Reproduced through the courtesy of 

The Museum of Primitive Art 

New York City 
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NO BUT’S ABOUT IT... 


. - +» palm leaf butts, if you can get them, provide entirely new carving experienc 





for art students. Phoenix canariensis waste carves easily, takes glassy smooth finish 


By MARION CRISSEY 


Harwood Girls Schoo 
Albuquerque, New Mexic« 


Shall we carve pine? Chinese elm? Cottonwood? No, too hard! Palm leaf nubbins or butts aré 
just right——-so soft and easily carved that we think surely it must be at the expense of a nice finished 
surface. But no, the waxed finish is smooth and gleaming as glass. 

The palm leaf butt comes from several kinds of palms though all are not so large as that from the 
ornamental date palm, Phoenix canariensis. The nubbin or butt weighs about a pound which makes 
it fairly inexpensive to ship, especially since the item itself is a waste product. 


\ friend shipped the palm leaf butts to us from Redlands, Calif., and perhaps you have friends who 
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Seahorse is finished bright blue and green with thick white paint 
forming waves on base. Water fowl, left, grew directly from form 
of palm nubbin. In photo at left, bronze queen wears tinge of pink 
on lips and faint blue in eyes. Mouth of profile head resembles 
its designer's. Strong head at right needs only clear wax finish. 


can do this for you. The nubbins can be easily packed in a large 
carton, tied with rope and cheaply shipped. In California at tree- 
pruning time large piles of dried leaves and the palm leaf butts ae- 
cumulate along the highways. Also during big winds the butts blow 
down onto lawns. Palms grow all through the southern states so many 
teachers have this item readily available. 


What form or personality does the butt suggest to the carver? Shall 
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it be turned up for a small base or in the opposite way for its broad stable base? Shall we lay it 
on its flat side for a whale with a large mouth or give it wire legs for a large water bird? Its obovate 
form suggests heads, front face or profile, scoops or rounded trays as well as various sturdy animal 
shapes. Tools and materials required in this activity are the same as for any wood carving, except 
that the palm leaf butts carve more easily and even a pocket knife may be used. A draw knife or 
linoleum knife is handy for the larger cuts but the main carving may be done with rasps of various 
sizes or small carving tools. (Sets are available for about $6.00.) For finishing, you will need at least 
sandpaper, floor wax, bronze powder and powdered paint. 


Various finishes may be applied. Powdered color may be rubbed in after the object has been waxed. 
The wood may be painted all over with tempera paint and then waxed. Another pleasing finish is 
accomplished with bronze metallic powder rubbed into the waxed surface. The piece then takes on 
the look of metal. Shellac is also suitable as a finish. 

This three-dimensional project offers students a chance to feel their way through the large body 
moves involved in the use of the draw knife when the butt is held in position in a vise. The ma- 
terial demands simple handling as it is in part pulpy in character. It allows no small cramped carv- 
ing of details. 

\ll in all, the experience of working with this unusual material is well worth the extra effort you 
may have to put into obtaining it. e 


Linoleum or draw knife is handy for large cuts. Since butts carve more easily than wood, any 
number of tools will do. Students may need to be cautioned to handle cutting tools properly. 
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Crafts program in most high schools includes unit on leather, one that may be costly and all too often un- 


inspiring. Look what happened when approach included condition that we would use only leather scraps! 


| EATHER 

~AKES 

INEW 
WIST 


By LEENDERT KAMELGARN 


Ari Education 

Humboldt State College 
Arcata, California 
Photographs by Jack Mays 


It seemed quite a challenge—to evolve 
a leather crafts program that would re- 
quire only free or inexpensive materi- 
als and at the same time hold the inter- 
est of high school students. But no 
sooner had I started a class discussion 
on the program than the pupils solved 
my dilemma. They immediately came 
upon the idea of a mosaic—made with 
leather scraps. 

We gathered scraps of varying textures 
and colors from a great many sources. 
Students brought in old cushion and 
hassock covers, belts, purses, bags, deer 
skins, car seat covers and upholstery 
coverings. We were amazed at the 
amount of leather we could amass. 
Most of it was about the same thickness 
wich made it suitable for the flat mo- 
s: ic technique. 

P'-wood and masonite cut 14-inch thick 


re selected as bases for the mosaic 





will panels and trays and we found 
s raps of this thickness readily avail- 
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Detailed design assures that pieces will vary in shape, color, texture, 
to make leather mosaic interesting. Cutting leather takes sharp tools. 
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When all pieces have been cut, they are fixed to plywood base with 33> | 
Elmer's glue. Sawed-out grips in ends elegantly solve handle problem. a | 
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able in our school wood shop. The problem of handles for 
the trays was solved by sawing an elliptical handgrip at 
each end of the panel. 

lhrough experimentation we found that leather scraps were 
suitable for contemporary as well as representational de- 
signs. After sketching and choosing those we preferred, we 
cut the leather scraps with a heavy paper cutter, scissors or 
matting knife and laid the pieces on a sheet of wrapping 
paper cut to the shape of our wood bases. When we were 
satisfied with the trial layouts the panels were cut in the 
desired shapes, sanded and prepared for gluing. 

The leather scraps were glued to the panels using Elmer's 
slue. (It dries clear and is not brittle.) Next we cut long, 
thin wood strips to trim our panel edges and glued felt to 
the bottom of the panels, The variety of colors and textures 
used by the students worked very well for the mosaic effect. 
Several pupils dyed leather scraps with oil paints, leather 





dyes, India inks and colored pen inks. Others buffed 
sanded the leather to get different textures. One studs it 
even stippled, stamped and drilled his leather scraps. 


As a finishing touch some of us gave our mosaics seve) 1] 


healthy coats of paste wax to protect the leather and fill 1 ie 
gaps between the pieces of the design. Others used Elme ‘s 


glue as a protective coating but it tended to dull the col 
Fiberglas resin was used in some cases to achieve a wal 
proof surface despite the fact that in time the resin n 


attack the leather. 


- 


Resin also tends to rob the leather of ts 


natural quality whereas wax enhances it. Raffa and rd 


bound around the handgrips added to the attractiveness 


some of the trays. 


The entire class felt the leather crafts program was a t i- 


umphant success 
were well received 
design and utility. 


especially when the panels and trays 
in their homes as a good combination of 





Felt on under side adds to tray's practicality. Top sides are finished in variety of ways. Some students dye leath :r 
pieces for color interest; others bind handgrips with raffia or reed. Tray at left gleams under several coats of wax. 
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B RICHARD D. MARTIN 
Ww tacres School 
W + Sacramento, California 


art activity that has been success- 
f at adult and senior high school 
|, -ls became a real interest-catcher in 
seventh-grade class. Requiring a 
mum of material and expense. the 
ity so stimulated and captured the 
i vination of this group that it was 
d cult to divert attention elsewhere. 
!) -ented as a third-dimensional proj- 
e involving the meaningful applica- 
ti of lines, shapes, color and space, 
\} activity enforces the discipline of 
m terials, craftsmanship and _ self. 
\\. od is the principal material used and 
it .as its own degree of flexibility. Glu- 
in. parts together requires skill, pa- 
tierve and coordination between mind 
and eye and third-dimensional con- 
struction employs many facets of the 
intellect. 
Materials for the project are readily 
available. Foot-long swab sticks or 
matchstick bamboo and toothpicks for 
detail work provide the basis for this 
exciting activity. Tubes of fast-drying 
wood cement may be obtained at vari- 
ety or hobby stores. (Glue recommend- 
ed for plastic models does not serve as 
well as wood cement.) Cellophane or 
tissue paper will add color to the con- 
struction as well as provide interesting 
reflected patterns. Plasticine clay can 
be used to support sticks in an upright 
position until crossbars have been at- 
tached, and fine thread, in addition to 
glue, may be used to secure the ends of 
sticks if a bowed or curved effect is in 
work. Knives to cut lengths of wood 
should also be available and newspa- 
per to protect the table tops. 
Introduce the activity by discussing line 
as an element of construction. Lines 
projected from a fixed point divide a 
s} ice and form shapes. It is well to 
st ess the fact that lines in construc- 
tins can be controlled and stopped. 
( \e pitfall of this project is that stu- 
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DESIGNING 
IN SPACE 


Every student is interested in everyone else’s work and they often help 
each other. Where construction will end, student himself may not know. 


For an exciting venture into space, add a little fast-drying 


cement to swab sticks, reed, matchstick bamboo and toothpicks. 
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Other than sticks, materials required for this activity are easy to get 55 
. . “-*« . . o- 

and inexpensive: cellophane, plasticine, string, knives, newspaper. ams 


3? 


dents do not know when to stop adding new lines and 
shapes. Although some of our projects exceeded four feet 
and still retained strength and cohesion of design, others 
did not. 


Supplement the discussion with magazine illustrations and 
drawings that emphasize lines in architecure. Point out the 
beauty of steel girders in bridge and skyscraper skeletons. 
Point out also that animal forms can be abstracted to a de- 
sign of lines. The student will be eager to begin the project 
and will want to sketch line designs using crayons and a 
ruler as drawing tools. This type of introducing activity 
coupled with the motivating discussion will help clarify 
his concept of lines in space. 

Various techniques of gluing pieces together should be 
demonstrated to the class before actual construction begins. 
\llow the student to experiment with the material, bend 


the sticks and tie them with string to learn what can be dc .e 
with them. 

An easy beginning for architectural or abstract constr c. 
tions is to erect and glue together a box form: that is, feu 
uprights secured with clay at the base and connected »y 
crossbars. The student himself will devise new and no e! 
ways to begin, but once the base has been construct d. 
experimentation, imagination and intuition will guide h in. 
Caution the student to glue all joints again after the ini ial 
adhesion has dried to obtain maximum strength, 

As the activity progresses. point cut principles of art t iat 
have been employed such as repetition of angles and shay os. 
the division of space into smaller units and the overall of 
fect of the construction viewed from every side. This is 
the teacher’s opportunity to give meaning to what the -\u- 


dent has constructed intuitively. In other words, the siu- 


perme 


Going onward and upward in this activity has one pitfall. Some constructions exceed four feet in height and retcin 
strength and cohesion but others do not. Clear concept of lines in space, knowing when to stop are essential to succes. 
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dt has discovered and applied principles of art through 
es erimentation and it is the function of the teacher to 
solidate what he has learned. 


iD 


‘n the student is satisfied with his design he will want 
dd flat areas of cellophane to heighten the effect. The 
phane should be cut to the size desired, glue applied to 
sticks to be covered and then the cellophane is care- 
y stretched over this area. Ragged edges of cellophane 


be cut off with scissors when the glue has dried. 





class will enjoy arranging a display of their projects 


; 


nst colored paper backgrounds. Spotlights will drama- 


Al 


the display, casting shadow patterns and colored reflec- 
from the cellophane. As the results are being dis- 
ed, you as a teacher can share the students’ satisfaction, 





tae 


ving that a successful art activity has stimulated, sus- Neatly balanced symmetrical abstraction of church is one 
‘d and fulfilled their creative urge. a foot high, satisfying to heart and eye from every angle. 











ae 


retcin.| Crisp, almost crystalline design soars up and up. Right, 
cces. fat areas of cellophane are used to heighten effect. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 





THE ART IN TEACHING ART by Manfred Keiler, 

University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, Neb.. 

1961, $6.25. 
“Teaching is an art,” wrote Manfred Keiler, “because 
it is a creative process constantly producing in, and 
with, others something new and exciting.” The teaching 
of art, according to Keiler, is thus doubly stimulating 
and rewarding. The Art of Teaching Art was the result 
of the author’s lengthy intensive examination of mate- 
rials and data pertaining to the teaching of art. It is 
vastly different and more sensitive than his earlier book, 
irt in the Schcolroom. Keiler envisioned The Art in 
Teaching Art as a comprehensive examination of art 
education in the schools, not as a specific methods book 
to prescribe formulas or pat answers. Though nearly 
every problem to be faced in the teaching of art is dis- 
cussed, the treatment is open-ended. It is pointed out 
that no rigid courses of study, only basic directions, can 
ever be meaningfully stated; setting goals and organ- 
izing procedures must remain the responsibility of each 
individual art teacher. According to Keiler the rela- 
tionship of young people with visual art is comprised 
of two parts: active participation in the creative process 
and the development of attachments to great works of 
art. Thus Keiler places his emphasis on aesthetic vis- 
ual aspects in the teaching of art with slight concern 
for psychological or sociological aspects found in many 
art education texts. Whatever his reader’s point of view 
may be regarding education they will admire the au- 
thor’s sincerity and thoughtfully developed approach. 


The three-part book is organized into groupings of 
chapters devoted to aims and concepts, the school and 
the medium. The title of the first section, “Aims and 
Concepts”, is self-explanatory. The second section on 
“The School” pertains to curricular problems, organ- 
ization for teaching art and the functions of the teacher. 
The relationship of great works of art to art instruction 
which pervades the book, is the central concern of third 
section, “The Medium”. When Keiler presents an 
example of a medium he urges teachers to help their 
students to think not only of the subject matter but also 
of form and space, and to realize that what matters in 
a work of art is not only what is said but how it is said. 
The manuscript for The Art of Teaching Art was com- 
pleted before Dr. Keiler’s untimely death in December, 
1960. He had studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, and the Bauhaus, Dessau, before coming to the 
University of Nebraska where he taught for ten years. 
The Art of Teaching Art contains well-chosen black and 
white illustrations of art accompanied by interesting 


By IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Professor and Head 
Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


student work. The impact of the text is more verbal 
than visual but the book’s format is attractive. 


MOSAIC ART TODAY by Larry Argiro, International 
Textbook Company, Scranton 15, Pa., 1961. 
Larry Argiro, author of Mosaic Art Today, is well 
known for his work in mosaics and his articles on the 
medium which have appeared in many publications. His 
book is a rich compendium on the art. The art of 
mosaics has had a big revival since 1950. Now it is to 
be seen in a multitude of uses throughout America. As 
Mr. Argiro points out, mosaics have a brilliance and 
drama that is universally appealing. 
The author creates a frame of reference for understand- 
ing the craft by examining the past glories of mosaic 
art. Handsome and remarkably accurate color photo- 
graphs are used with the text to help the reader see 
subtle differences in style, technique and use. Mr. 
Argiro divides his book into chapters on mosaics as 
expression, in architecture, in home decoration, mosaics 
for the student and techniques and materials. Examples 
of the best contemporary mosaic art are used to illus- 
trate each chapter. Clear and expository photographs 
on each part of the different mosaic techniques are in- 
cluded. Few books on techniques in any craft have had 
such excellent photographs. Although many _profes- 
sional techniques are presented the author has de- 
scribed them so that they are easily understood. He 
believes that mosaic techniques can be developed to fit 
the age level of any group of students. For example, 
quite simple processes are suggested for young children. 
Vosaic Art Today is a valuable source book for the 
teaching of the art. The information on where to order 
materials, what books to read and what tools to use is 
quite complete. The author’s enthusiasm for mosaics is 
bound to infect his readers. 


THE ART OF ORIGAMI by Samuel Randlett, E. P. 
Dutton Inc., 300 Park Ave., New York 10, 
N.Y., 1961, $5.95. 
Origami, the ancient Japanese art of paper folding, in- 
troduced in this country in recent years has fascinated 
many people. For the teachers who are on an Origami 
“kick”, Samuel Randlett’s book contains an encyclo- 
pedic amount of material. The organization of the book 
makes it convenient to follow the metamorphoses of a 
simple geometrical form, or basic fold, into human 
figures, moving toys and sculptured animals. It must 
be remembered that (continued on page 44) 
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¢ We're all apt to be chair-borne for 
next few months so we might as 
| go way out in our vacation brain- 
ming. A place that’s really way 
but growing in popularity with 
rists is Iceland. Despite its name, 
a delightful vacation spot through- 
the summer months. As a matter 
act the island’s average temperature 
ing January, the coldest month, is 
ier than New York’s. 
enic land of the midnight sun, Ice- 
| d offers visitors a wide range of 
~ rts and sightseeing. Because accom- 
» dations for tourists are somewhat 
|, ited, an Icelandic junket requires 
ance planning. And it’s later than 
think. 
| © chief charm of visiting Iceland is 
that it lies off the beaten path. You get 
t see something really new, really 
diierent, to say nothing of learning 
i» pronounce and possibly spell such 
town names as Laugarvatn, Hveragerdi 
where by the way is situated’ a 
fumous health spa, with accommoda- 
tions for 90 guests, a permanent staff 
of doctors and nurses giving mud-baths, 
thermal water baths, massage and all 
that—for less than $+ daily including 
room, board and physiotherapy. 
lveland’s world-famous ponies (actu- 
ally much larger than the Shetland) 
provide the motive power for your 
sizhtseeing through this land of rugged 
mountains, brooding volcanoes, spec- 
tacular geysers and waterfalls. And 
then there’s fishing (salmon and trout) 
from June 15 to September 15 and 
mountain-climbing. 


Not only is the cost of living low for 
tourists in Iceland but the island can 
le reached via Icelandic Airlines’ DC 
(8 flights from New York for $288 
und trip. Not much foreign travel 
mes that low! Want to know more? 
yrite No. 403 on your Inquiry Card. 


If your thoughts run closer to home, 
lexico is always right at hand. While 


‘w of us will make it this year, 
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Columbus Day marks the start of Mex- 
ico’s mountain-climbing, professional 


bullfight and horse racing seasons. 
Traditional aficionados appear on Octo- 
ber 12 to honor the opening of the 
bullfight season in Mexico city. This 
lusty spectacle never fails to impress 
American visitors—one way or the 
other. 

October is a busy month south of the 
border. The cultural pace is set by 
the opening of the opera season at the 
Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 
In Ciudad Delicias (Delicious City) 
there is a regional cotton fair the first 
week of the month featuring artistic 
and sports events, festive parades, 
dances and fireworks. St. Francis of 
Assisi Day falls October 4 in all towns 
and villages of which the saint is 
patron. Pachuca, for example, espe- 
cially loves St. Francis because the lost 
lode of the rich Conde de Regla mines 
was recovered after the populace prayed 
for his intercession. 

A list of major events taking place in 
Mexico each month is compiled and 
distributed by Mexicana Airlines. Even 
if you can’t consider your vacation 
plans yet, these lists will add a stimulat- 
ing flavor to your class discussions 
when Mexico is on the agenda. For 
current local color, write No. 404 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


# When you feel weighed down by 
the world on your shoulders, you can 
get a lift by remembering it’s a teach- 
ers responsibility to bring the world 
into the classroom. You can get help 
from lots of sources but there’s a new 
one that’s irresistible. A stimulating 
educational program aimed at drama- 
tizing textbook coverage of geography, 
history, current events, religious, social 
and general studies is being offered to 
elementary, junior high and parochial 
school teachers. Called ’Round the 
World by Mail, it’s specially set up so 
that instructors may use it for class- 
room participation. 


Commended by the Peace Corps, UNI- 
CEF and many national youth organ- 
izations, “Round the World by Mail 
provides the student with an item of 
cultural, economic or historic signifi- 
cance mailed directly to him from a 
different foreign country each month. 
Subscribing youngsters also receive a 
“Giant Map of the World” and _ the 
“Round the World Explorer Badge”. 
Teachers can obtain applicaticn forms 
with full information about the pro- 
eram for distribution to interested stu- 
dents. The nominal subscription price 
is sent directly to "Round the World by 
Vail by the youngster. 

In addition, teachers are supplied with 
the “Round the World Program Activ- 
ities Kit” which contains ideas and 
suggestions for specific classroom ac- 
tivities along an international theme: 
arts and crafts, films and slides, folk 
music and dances, games, hobbies, etc. 
(These are accompanied by names and 
addresses of source and reference ma- 
terial.) The kit includes as well a 
“Confidential Source List”- 
addresses of sources for free materials 


eo % 


names and 





if rs 





> 
Lbs <a 
and items for which the entire class 
may write such as posters, a world time 
chart, maps, atlases, books, color cards. 
etc. Finally, the teacher’s kit includes 
a giant color map of the world and a 
full-color reproduction of the famous 
Norman Rockwell painting, “Do Unto 
Others As You Would Have Them Do 
Unto You”, for classroom display. 

This valuable kit is sent free to teachers 
who request "Round the World by Mail 
subscription forms. Write No. 405 on 
your Inquiry Card and state the quan- 
tity of forms you need for your class. 


® Local color makes learning live. 
Every teacher knows American history 
and geography may be easily and in- 
expensively enhanced by materials that 
are available from various state gov- 
ernments. You could bet that Texas 
would top the list in making such 
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Does a 
Hundred-and-One 
Fastening 
Jobs 
in Classroom 





2-SIDED 
Pressure - Sensitive 
ADHESIVE 
in TAPE form 
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Gnything...to ing! 








No More Need for Messy Paste, 


glue, liquid cement, or “overlay” tapes! | 


New 2-Sided moistureless KLEEN- 
STIK creates a strong, invisible bond 
between surfaces. Simply press into 
place on signs, charts, exhibits, etc. 

... then peel backing strip for 
immediate adhesion, or leave in place 
for later use. For fastest, neatest 
fastening, order 2-Sided KLEEN-STIK 
in handy Dispenser Pack — use 

coupon below. 


IDEAL FOR: 


* Mounting ¢ Attaching * Joining 


* Mending * Wrapping ©°* Splicing 
KING-SIZE 108-ft. Rolls in Handy Dispenser 
Width Single Roll Price Twelve Pack 
Ya" $1.79 $1.61 
4" 2.35 2.11 
ed 2.85 2.57 

















KLEEN-STIK PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. C, 7300 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 
RUSH: 
i Rolls. " wide. Total $. 
‘ (J Payment enclosed [] Bill to school 
School 
Address 
City Zone___State. 
Signed 














(Write in No. 13 on inquiry Card) 
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MAIL COUPON ToDaY: ff 


As 
reams of printed material on Texas and 
the southwest, the Texas Highway De- 
partment has sets of 35mm color slides 


teaching aids available. well as 


with narration sheets for presenting 
school programs on Texas. There is no 
charge for the use of the slides other 
than the return postage but reservations 
have to be made at least 90 days in 
advance. 

The subject matter of these slide sets 
will fit into an untold number of class- 
room situations. For example, one set 
of 50. slides construction and 
maintenance of highways. Another is 


shows 


historical in theme, while the set on 


industry and agriculture shows oil 
fields, manufacturing, forestry and 


farming. 


Limited space prevents describing these 
materials in the terms they deserve. You 
can get full information for yourself 
by writing No. 106 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


® Another flight of fancy is the book 
that talks, a 20th Century phenomenon 
that tripped along on the heels of Mr. 
Edison. 


Its value can’t be over-esti- 


mated-—for sightless persons, for exam- 
ple. The idea of “reading by ear” both- 
ered me, at first. We've become so lazy 
a nation of lookers and listeners 
that the weight of a hard-cover book 
is a strike against it. Why can’t John- 
ny read? doesn’t. Is the 
talking book anything but force-feed- 


aad 
ing? 


Because he 


Ear” is discussed at 
length in a fine article by John Tebbel 
in the August 12, 1961, Saturday Re- 
view and if you missed it, 


“Reading by 


it’s worth 
a trip to the library to recoup. Tebbel 
speaks of you and me: 

.. there are viewers with alarm who 
regard the talking book as simply 
another toward man’s ultimate 
immobilization, in which state he will 
be transported from place to place by 
automatically guided cars, fed by cap- 
sule and relieved of his business rou- 
tines by machines which perform them 
better. Already, say the alarmists, a 
man with perfectly good eyes and hands 
is no longer compelled to use them 
in the exertion of holding a book and 
reading it. With a record changer, he 
can lie flat on his back and ‘read’... .” 


slep 


Well, I was a “viewer with alarm” un- 
til I listened to “A Stillness at Appo- 
mattox’’, Bruce Catton’s story of the 
last desperate, heartbreaking year of 
the Civil War. It's put out by Libra- 


| @ TILE BACKS AND HANGERS C 


| 


| Water Colors 
| Pastels — Paper — Brushes — Oil Paint 


FREE 


FINEST ART MATERIAL: 


phone, Inc., Long Branch, N. J., one 
of two important talking book 
panies in the country. As I listened | 
realized what a tremendous education 1! 
force these recordings might be. A bo. k 
that might be too much for a juni 


CO) 1- 


r 
high student to read is for some reas 


more readily understood when audit 


I believe too that once having “hear 
the book, one is impelled to read it 
to read others on the same theme. | °s 


as if such force-feeding develops a ta: 
with the inevitable result that the liste 
er and looker becomes a reader. 


Along with the two recordings of * A 
Stillness at Appomattox” (at 1624 ry 1 


about two evenings’ listening) com's 
a map on the inside of the simulat « 
leather cover and as you listen you ¢ 1 
follow the Virginia campaigns d s- 
cussed in Catton’s book. 


There are talking books to suit your 
personal literary taste as well as for 
every school subject. For a catalog of 
those currently available, write No. 
108 on your Inquiry Card. a 





Ceramics is Easy and Instructive with 


TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
» TILE TRIVETS 


e WOODEN FRAMES 
Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 19 on Inquiry Card) 





| FREE to all Art Educators 


THE NEW 1962 EDITION—192 PAGES 
ARTS & CRAFTS CATALOG 


“The Encyclopedia of Creative Art Materials” 


If you have not already received your copy 
write us now! 


ARTS & CRAFTS DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
321 Park Avenue Baltimore 1, Marylard 
(Write in No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 


WHOLESALI: 


CATALOG 





School and 
Studio testec 
Materials 


40% - 53% OFF 





— Tempera — Crayon 


Books 
Write for free samples and catalog. 


UTRECHT LINENS 1% West 7 ste 


New York 19 Dept. 


Canvas — 


| Manufacturers & Distributors 


(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 
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“g* | Shop Talk 








COil- | | ‘ 
ned 14 (« ntinued from page 4) | | f ] : F ‘ 
tion it af o-master felt tip pens are 5 times 
| 4 .eleome addition to school workshops is | 
0k a1 w lithographic press manufactured by an | ; 
punt or Ill, ois firm. The press stands 58 inches | tas versatile than any marker 
‘eas. n hi and occupies approximately 50 x 60 | 
- s of floor space. The bed, approximately _ ‘ - sai : , 
ad Feely, ee The secret? Five differently shaped, instantly interchangeable 
: 29 40 inches, is made of laminated and re- . 
' ar | int ced wood. Write No. 214 on your In- tips. You can draw extra-broad, web-fine or any line width 
ito , “s re » data : ices , : 5? ee 
_. qu » Card to get more data and prices. | between. You can produce effects that resemble India ink: pen, 
* 5 | ° . : r 7 
atase Ar attractive wall that serves double duty | drawing pencil, charcoal, and even an artist’s brush. Because F'lo- 
liste). | in (¢art room of the high school in Shep- master releases ink through valve-action—you control the flow. 
he Mich. is from the line of a midwestern | 3 ey : : 
| Choose among 8 vibrant, transparent, blendable colors. And unlike 
ill | . : : . oF" . ryn : 
a “A markers, Flo-master is built to last forever—it’s refillable. Try it 
;rpn t Esterbrook’s Advanced Flo-master—only $3.00. 
com's 
alat d > Sa R BRO OK 
Ucn : 
CAMDEN 1 NEw JERSEY 
s ds 
yo ie 3 
as for e 
log if ‘ 
> No. ma facturer. Alternate quarter-inch peg- 
a hn and cork-board panels provide excel- | 
len. display space for students’ work and 
a al-. separate the classroom area from the 
with we and clean-up section. Find out how 
you an add this modern convenience to your 
cla. oom by writing No. 215 on your In- 
qui Card. 
, 
] 
Eve -y child who likes to model will like 
> Sh: ddi Mix, designed to develop finger dex- 
ter a sense of perspective and other tal- 


ent) The product invites all kinds of model- 

ng. including utilities, people, masks, maps, 

». railroad layouts, practically any conceivable 
object. Finished models may be drilled, | 
sanded and painted. They will take water 
colors, oil paint or synthetics, and can be 
weatherproofed with shellac, varnish, lac- 
quer or plastic fixatives. For help in intro- 
ducing Shreddi-Mix projects in your school, 
write No. 216 on your Inquiry Card. 
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tors 4 New York firm has published a four- eee, 
ES page catalog on looms, accessories and 
OG weaving references. All types of looms are | 
rials" described, including rug, foot-power, folding, 
py cottage and table looms as well as warping 
apparatus, shuttles, accessories and books. | 
, INC. This new weaving catalog is free and a valu- | 
Narylar d (Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 


able addition to your source file. Write No. | 
217 on your Inquiry Card. 





ALI: Pupils will enjoy testing their skills with 
transparent glass stain, the new art medium 
OC; for painting on glass, metal, plastic, ceram- 
) | ics. porcelain, paper and foil. Among new 
A ; bu!k materials introduced by the Ohio man.- | 
*" ') ufacturer is a Starter Stain and Lead Set 


a AOU Craft Catalog 


NEW NO. 461C NOW AVAILABLE 
CATALOG 









l and eae 2 eis a a aoe 1 | NOW Over 100 pages of craft tools, such as pliers, hammers, tweezers, 
) testec onlaining six colors of glass stain: red, soldering and casting equipment, etc. Also gold and silver sheet, wire 
als roval, yellow, hetetestn purple, green; two READY and tubing. Jewelers findings including chain, settings, cuff links, ear- 
rayon br shes, adhesive, thinner, cutter and in- rings, etc. Ten pages of instructions on how to make jewelry, hints on 
Paint str ictions. Glass stain, brush cleaner thin- soldering, useful tables and charts. 


ne two ten-color sets, genuine lead tape, 
leo d adhesive, textured glass, and mounting 


log. ‘ nes i 
Nog fr ne are other bulk materials. Additional | oer ee (r, Mwest-——— 
Pincving in ormation about the new glass stain is | posit — schools, dealers, etc — & REFINING CO., INC. 


Dept. : j , 
a\ ilable if you write No. 218 on your In- 1708 JACKSON ST. P.O. BOX 28 DALLAS 21, TEX. 


q: ry Card. a | (Write in No. 20 on Inquiry Card) 


? 
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MODOCLAY 


hardens by itself, 
is ready to use. 
* Easy to work «+ Clean 
* No firing needed 
Send 25¢ for 
“MODOCLAY FOR CRAFTS” 


MONTGOMERY STUDIO 
West Chester R.D. 4, Pa. 











(Write in No. 39 on Inquiry Card) 





meet 


1? brilliant 


COLORS 


Flameproof tissue paper is 
Write 


and swatch 


in 


available in 21 colors. 


for broch ure 


book. 


uston Ny play 


133 west 19th street 
new Il, 


(Write in No. 5 on inquiry Card, 


york new york 











ASK FOR ‘‘STEWARTS’’ 
* Craft-Kilns * Model-Light 
* Clay-Cene * Cera-Cloy 


* Plastalena 
Catalog G Free 
STEWART CLAY CO., INC., DEPT. AT 
133 Mulberry St. N. Y. 13, N.Y. 


* Ceraglaze 





(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 








READY TO USE 
PAPIER MACHE 


NON-TOXIC - ODORLESS 


: hreddi-Mix 


MODELLING 


‘Mache 





DEVELOPS FINGER DEXTERITY 
SENSE OF PERSPECTIVE 
and IMAGINATION 
Model 
Masks — Animals — R R Layouts 
Relief Maps Landscape Projects 
Candle Holders — Aash Trays 


Excellent for 
School and Group Modeling Classes 


A 
MODELER’S 
DREAM 
MATERIAL 


READY 

TO USE 

Available in 1-2-5-10 
Pound Containers 


SEE YOUR DEALER FIRST 
Postage added on direct sample orders. 
COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 

Sersteds Wolly - Craft 


MONMOUTH itt 














(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 
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Books of Interest 
(continued from page 40) 


origami is an art of paper folding, not 
paper cutting. When you read The Art 
of Origami you are made aware that 
the art of paper folding, when intro- 
duced from the Orient, was popular in 
Europe in the Middle Ages. It was par- 
ticularly popular in Spain. Paintings 





of the northern European Renaissance | 
often showed evidence of interest in | 


Aficionados of origami 


paper folding. 


have refined the art of paper folding | 


to a high degree; they seem almost to 


form a cult. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRESENTATION | 

IN OPAQUE WATER COLOR by | 
Reinhold Publish- | 
New | 


Chris Choate, 
ing Co., 430 
York 22, N.Y., 


Park Ave., 
1961, $4.00. 


In our high school classes we often have 
an embryo architect. 
it difficult to put into his hands source 


Some of us find | 


material pertaining to architectural il- | 


lustration. The adolescent enjoys con- 
ceptualizing buildings that he may 
never build but in the process of cre- 
ating the picture of his “dream” build- 


ing he is often discouraged. Chris 
Choate, a member of the faculty at 


U.C.L.A. in Los Angeles, has prepared 
a rather comprehensive book on arch- 
itectural rendering which stresses a 
creative approach. 

While honesty in reporting is neces- 
sary, the architect-artist can stimulate 
the imagination by suggesting space, 
pattern, depth and other ‘qualities i in the 
structure and its environment. Thus he 
has the challenge of achieving a form 
of empathy. This is the point of view 
of Chris Choate. The author presents 
first the architectural considerations 
followed by treatments of perspective. 


By illustrations and diagrams he sug- 
gests the mechanics of composition that 
the illustrator considers. Techniques of 
painting and presentation are discussed. 


It is interesting to note that he cites the 
works of Rembrandt, Degas and other 
artists as illustrations of various ap- 
proaches to color and line. Choate 
tends to be quite arbitrary in some of 
his methods and techniques but he 
leavens this with such statements as 
“Paint freely, loosely, quickly—have 
fun. Play with brushing. Seriousness, 
stiffness is forbidden.” . 





LIONS 


SOLD EVERY 






wre in No. 24 on ae Card) 








| CERAMICS & COPPER ENAMEL 


Complete School Supply — Kilns, clays, whee , 
glazes & tools, also Mosaics. — “Activities 4 





J) 


Ceramics” by Seeley $1.60 ppd. Designed f - 
school use: completely illustrated. Send for f; e 
catalogs. 


SEELEY’S CERAMIC SERVICE 
9 River St., Oneonta, N. Y. 








___ (Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 





FLOWER 
ARRAN GERS 


By KATHRYN HOLLFY SETBEL 


By KATHRYN HOLLEY SEIBEL 
Create mosaics, collages, mobiles, 
papier-maché figures, floral back- 
grounds and decoupage, and doz 
ens of unusual decorative objects 
using paper, metal cans, glass bot 
tles, rice, corn, clay, grain, straw 
and cornhusks. Step-by-step direc- 
tions include numerous projects 
for all flower arrangers who want 
to accessorize home decorations, 
design interpretive exhibits, and 
win in competitive classes at shows. 
82 black-and-white, 20 full-color 
photographs. $5.95 postpaid 
D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. AA-10, 120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 








‘Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card 













EASY WAY 
TO TEACH... 


STAINED GLASS 
no cutting, firing or soldering 
Good for all age levels ! 19 trans- 


parent, brush-on colors (for 
glass, acetate, foil, metal, etc.) 








.& combined with pliable lead au- 
, So thentically simulate leaded 
\ § stained glass. Available in bulk 
or demonstration kits. 


TEACHERS’ TEST = | 

Stains, lead, glass #720 
acetate, book only...."...... 
See our ad on page 45 for 
FREE LITERATURE 


IMMERMAN AND SONS 
Dept. SG-158* 1924 Euclid Ave. * Cleveland 15, 0. 


A-3276 




























(Write in No. 37 on Inquiry Card) 
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Professionally (continued from page 35) 
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tem will appear on TV this winter. The course is 
igned for either undergraduate college credit, grad- 
credit in science education or enrichment for 
‘d high school students. It will consist of five 25- 
ite lecture-demonstrations a week for 32 weeks. 
emphasis will be on presentation of new content 
rial in biology. 


$2 million Hall of Education will be one of the 
ires of the 1961-65 New York World’s Fair. The 
sosed building will feature every thing from the 
* Red Schoolhouse to the School of Tomorrow. 
Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus of Columbia 
‘ge, is chairman of the sponsoring committee of 
lucators, businessmen, and civic leaders. The Hall 
ducation will consist of a large auditorium, sur- 
ded by a cluster of classrooms where live exhibits 
ichers and pupils will demonstrate how education 
progressed. 


Youth Conservation Corps—a three-year, $275 
on youth training program—has been proposed to 
ress by President Kennedy as one of three parts 
overall young workers program. The draft of the 
iamed Labor Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg to 
the program. Kennedy said that of the 26 million 
workers entering the labor force this decade, 7.5 
m will not have completed high school and 2.5 mil- 
will not even have finished elementary school. To 


Made with the same care 
and thorough grinding as 
Permanent Pigments Artists’ Colors 





POSTER-TEMPERA 
The Quality 


2710 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 














ae 
DRY TRANSFER LETTERING 


~ 
N 
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ws. |} Instant Lettering brings you the finest, 
lor most meticulous lettering in the world 
rid instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer 
NC. from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
LJ. Just press and it’s there. 
— No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
—— Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, 
= s | paper, card, glass, metal, film ... in 
fact any smooth surface. The right 









iY answer to the need for highest quality 
a lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, 
aaa labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 
> | 10" x15" SHEET ONLY $1.50 
a | a> 
:|| D, @ 
(for . 
tc.) | 
au- 
ded 
bulk ao 2 
29 = it works: 

ub on letter with pencil . . . lift away sheet 
or | Sec d for sample and complete type chart 
E | 


® ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 


2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 
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FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
The live curriculum materials you 
need to enrich and vitalize text- 
book teaching are listed in the 
New, 1961 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
Selective - Authoritative - Easy-to-Use 
Available for $7.50 
on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service Dept. AA 
Randolph, Wis. 





(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 











Low Prices on 
Weaving Supplies 


SAVE money on your saoattes and equipment. Before 
you buy, write for our sample card, catalog, and low 
erens ot looms, pa bear counters, cutters, ag 
. weaving books—all types of materials: 
warps, filer, yarn, rags, prints, knits, looper clipe, 


OR. RUG COMPANY, Dept. 0160, Lima, Ohio 








(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 








+ WHLHOLD GLUES. INC. Chicago 12 





(Write in No. 25 on Inquiry Card) 





- Your Leading Source for: = 
Corres} cc Neha 


CREATIVE C CRAFTS: 













92 JAM-PACKED PAGES... 


filled with the latest exciting 
“Here’s How” information and 
supplies on copper enameling 
from Immerman’s.. . the nation’s 
leading manufacturer-distributor of 
kilns, tools, enamels, metals, etc.! 


UNUSUAL CRAFT MATERIALS! 


Included are dozens of pages of 
stimulating information and sug- 
gestions for creative projects using 
Tumbled Semi-Precious Gems *« 
Leather - Mosaics « Glass Etch e 
Reed « Raffia + Raf-Cord * Cork « 
Metal Tooling & Etching » Gem 
Craft » AND THE NEWEST CRAFT: 
U-STAIN GLASS (see our ad on 
page 44) 





If you are not on our mailing list, 
send for your free catalog today! 





IMMERMAN & SONS 
Dept. CH-159 * 1924 Euclid Ave. * Cleveland 15, Ohio 


(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 

















\t’s EASY 


with nonhardening 
PERMOPLAST @ 


and 


AMACO 


modeling clay 



















Children do the 
unusual with clay . . . like 
balancing a_ ball the 
nose of a panda or model- 
ing an upside down clown. 
It’s easy when they use 
Amaco or Permoplast! 
These nonhardening, non- 
toxic clays can be modeled 
over wire, sticks and pipe 
cleaners. 


love to 


on 


Available in assorted 
bright colors, one, five and 


ten pound packages. 


Need ideas? Send for Folder 


"aaah 


Vuk 


American Art Clay Company «+ Indianapolis 24, Indiana 
(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 


CKINGSPIN I a hed & Ba 
ao | ALES 


oe ———— . MODEL T 12 $6.95 
a oe , A 12-inch wheel for the price of an 8- 


material used in newest homes 





r 


ART 


coope 


SCHOOL OF 
CLEVELAND 3, OHIO __ dolls SEE YOUR DEALER OR DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE 
a: : .» GILMOUR CAMPBELL 
14250 oe DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 
svete in No. 9 on inqu.ry Cara) 





(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 








AMIC « 


GLAZES 


READY TO USE 
NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 


© . 
, q 
, 4 
> : 
> 

» Use your full time teaching. ce 
1 Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 7 
7 a 
. J 
, 1 
a : 
. 

: 


DECORATIVE METALS 


@ R P Expanded Aluminum Foil 
(metallic mesh) 
R P Base Metal (rigid type) 
R P Unexpanded Foil (expandable) 
Send for free samples 
RESEARCH ge wi CORPORATION 
Dept. 


1, w 


Write for free “How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


0645 Chandler Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. § 
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(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 
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(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 
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Heavy Kinalloy | 
round base. Just the thing to use on those lace | 


BOO0000000020OF 





| 
| 


inch. Made of KINOLITE—latest sinktop | 





ARTS ANY AN TEV ETE to 


these groups the three-way program if 
primarily directed: 

(lL) The Federal Government wor id 
pay up to $20 a week to girls and bo s, 
16 to 22, in approved on-the-job tra p. 
ing projects. 

(2) For public service trainees, Go 4. 
berg would pay up to 50 percent} 
their daily pay. not exceeding $20 , » 
week. 

(3) Males from 17 to 22 would be « .. 
cepted for the YCC Camps “to pr iu 

them with work training in a hea 
outdoor environment.” Trainees». {"“ 
receive a base pay of $70 a m4 °tF 
with up to an additional $20 a mv bha 
for special skills. be 


® The first televised college course fB: 
fered for credit in the Far East has becifan ‘e. 
completed in the Philippines. The sixgyj Is, 
week course, “Physics for the Atomi 
Age”, was broadcast over a Manila Sta- 
tion to students of 50 colleges and u: i® tbl 
versities in the area. on Bri 
® Six California state colleges are ie TOR 
ing equipped with closed-circuit tele46F =LO 
vision for one of the most extensivé® ° \% 
ETV programs ever undertaken at ‘he 
college Campus networks wil 
carry studio-oriented lectures and 
used for training in television broad 


level. 





casting. Sacramento, San Jose, Sa 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Fresno, an 


Humboldt (Arcata) State Colleges a> 
participating. 

® The purchasing power of teac! 
and educators kept pace with that 


industrial employees from 1953 td 
1959, according to a new study b 
Fund for the Advancement of f 
tion. This reverses a 50-year pattern 
during which the educators’ rela! ve 


purchasing power steadily decline: 
However, teachers in big city elen en- 
tary schools are still being paid es: 
firemen, © on 
workers, 


than railroad engineers, 


ductors and auto 


Fund. 


In spite of slight improvement in tea ° 
salaries, Sidney G. Tickton 0 
the Fund warned that recent trends ir 
not strong enough to insure an ale 


says h 


ers’ 


quate supply of future manpower ii 
education. Referring to policies 
advocated by the Fund, Tickton s 1g 
gested that the remedy may be gral 
er teacher productivity: bigger clas: 
and greater use of educational t le 










vision, teaching aides and learn n@fific | Pr 
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laboratories. tif atic 
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ARTS AND ACTIVITIE 


1 1 TOBER, 1961 
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ac ient’s thought, a sudden 
m ,, a stroke of the brush — and 
| mo hha e creativity in action. It 
b 


spontaneous — yet it 
irse , (8! 2ur encouragement, your 
as becian 'e. It needs reliable 

The sixgri 1s, too. So choose the finest 

= si r colors and other 

nd u, me tble art materials from 


ot 
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xtensivete 1 No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 
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ro ley Water Colors have earned 

ific | Products Seal of the Crayon, 

and Craft Institute. This is 

it ation that the products which 

al meet the standards set for 
nontoxic materials. 






MILTON 
BRADLEY 
IVITIE 


SPECIFY 


ALWAYS top quality 
ALWAYS dependable 
ALWAYS uniform 


See all the exciting Prang 
Packages at your favorite 
dealer. Write for new idea 
sheets. Dept. JA-57 


"eng gm 
“OWOER TEMPER 


. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK 


(Write in No. 1 en Inquiry Card) 





